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The Gl who was bigger 
than the Kremlin 

ARE TITLE FIGHTS FIXED? 
by Henry Armstrong 







MOST BEAUTIFUL 


NOW 9 MODELS 




NEW, THE JOHNSON Jay/tt/ln 


Johnson 

SEA-HORSES 

FOR DEPENDABILITY 


"3” to the spectacular new "30.” Never be¬ 
fore has Johnson offered such on-the-nose 
power selectivity! 

Most breath-taking of all is the new 
Johnson Javelin, a powerful custom motor 
for distinctive outboard craft. Electric start¬ 
ing. Concealed controls. Holiday Bronze 
and Spray White, with bright wrap-around 
cowling of polished stainless steel. Owner’s 
initials available. Here is fashion in outboard 
boating—HIGH fashion and no mistake! 

See the new models at your Johnson Deal¬ 
er’s. Look for his name under "Outboard 
Motors” in your classified phone book. 
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Cast your ballot for a successful future! 
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Are Monkeys People, or Vice Versa? 

{Romance in the Woods) 
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You're never cold 
never too warm 


BACK TALK 

205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

























































YOU’LL 
LIKE 
ITS FINE 
QUALITY 
AND GOOD 
TASTE 


Kentucky Straight BOURBON 

BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF • ECHO SPRING DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE/ Ky, 
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Light up 
a Lucky- 
it's 

light-up 

time! 


TAKE A BREAK-before you take 
another turn around your lawn! 
And make sure it’s a Lucky break 
—light up a better-tasting Lucky 
Strike! Luckies taste better, first 
of all, because Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco. Then that tobacco 
is toasted! ’’ It's Toasted” to taste 

smoother. So give yourself a 
Lucky break! You’ll say Lucky 
Strike is the best-tasting cigarette 
you ever smoked! 


“IT’S TOASTED" 

to taste better! 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER - Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother! 
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LAST MAIM OUT 

Here, exclusively in Argosy, is one of the greatest single true stories to come out of the Korean 
combat—the ringing saga of an American Gl’s one-man war against the dread bamboo brainwash 

by THEODORE IRWIN 



phony confession that the U. S. 
engaged in bacteriological war 

EsS SKIS 













LAST MAN OUT 











DEATH is my LODGER 

Twenty-five women trusted Earl Ferrel. All of them died 
violent deaths. What was the secret of this mass murderer’s fatal charm—and 
of his amazing ability to outwit the police of two nations? 


HP error struck the West Coast on February 20. 1926. routine. An obvious sex crime. Similar to a number 

A San Francisco. Drizzle hung like gray hair over which had plagued the West Coast since the armistice. 



by THEODORE ROM OE 
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I FOUGHT 
FOR KEEPS 

Here, in this exclusive story, Henry Armstrong, the only triple-threat champion 
in boxing history, gives the shocking facts about the prize ring the public never sees 

by HENRY ARMSTRONG 
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SITTING 

PRETTY 


They painted Jumbo a pixilated pink, then 

they helped Miss Marilyn Monroe aboard for her circus 


debut. It was a crowning success for every 

watcher, and a night a lucky elephant will never forget 





The 

Terrible 

Turtle 

America’s first submarine had all 
the earmarks of an underwater 
coffin...and to prove its merits to 
the skeptical brass, one daring 
Continental soldier volunteered to 
raid an enemy fleet single-handed 
on the bottom of New York Bay! 

by GORDON B. STRUNK 


Through the murky depths, the monstrosity 
neared its target—the flagship of Lord Howe. 



A l New London, Pearl Harbor, San Diego and Mare 
Island the United States submarine fleets lie now in 
formidable silence—a silence which is symbolic of the 
service itself. This silence is an integral part of submarine 
warfare, a weapon in itself. The submarine branch is 
often called “the silent service” and the term applies not 
only to the deadly mechanism of the submarine but to the 
men who live long hours with millions of tons of water 
riding their backs. It is imperative in submarines that 
each command or word be heard distinctly and under¬ 
stood well; thus silence in control room and conning 
tower is vital to the life of this intricate, deadly mech¬ 
anism and of the crew itself. 

Thousands of words have been written about the 
valiant men who hunted throughout the oceans of the 
world during World War II. Books and movies have 
extolled their exploits and yet, nowhere in the entire his¬ 
tory of the “pigboats,” is there a single plaque or carved 
stone tablet to Sergeant Ezra Lee, United States Army, 
the man who proved submarine warfare feasible. 

Sergeant Lee, captain, first mate and crew of the first 
American submarine, is not even mentioned in histories. 
Most Naval officers, even submarine officers and vets, 
evince a blank stare at mention of his name. Yet, to this 
man and his courage and faith, the Navy and the country 
itself owes a debt of honor. 

A farm boy from Saybrook, Connecticut, David Bush- 
nell, had graduated from Yale in 1775. Bushnell’s college 
career had not been spectacular, probably because he had 
devoted most of his time and efforts in exploring devices 
to explode gunpowder under water. Upon graduation he 
quickly set out to originate an underwater vessel to plant 
the charges under British warships which were even 
then beginning to close the American ports. 

Two months after the Declaration of Independence 
the Americans were badly beaten on Long Island and 
forced to retreat to Manhattan and what is now West¬ 
chester. It was one of the darkest times of the entire 
war. In desperation, the high command authorized a 
daring attempt to blow up British ships in the manner 
Bushnell and Dr. Benjamin Gale had devised. 

The Turtle, as Bushnell called the queer-looking ma¬ 
chine, had been tested in the Connecticut River near 
Saybrook and judged ready for its first real military test. 
General Samuel H. Parsons of the Continental Army 
called for three volunteers to learn how to operate the 
new-fangled secret weapon, a submersible boat. It is 
noteworthy that to this day, service in submarines is still 
on a voluntary basis. Sergeant Lee, of Lyme, Connecti¬ 
cut, was one of the volunteers, and certainly no man was 
more qualified to make this hazardous venture than he. 

The Turtle was made of oak-frame timber in the 
shape of a round clam. Bound with iron bands, the 
seams were calked and the entire surface smeared over 


with a heavy coating of tar. It was six feet high and the 
top was of iron, hinged to the oak frame, and there were 
eight small windows of glass set in the frame. 

Basically, the principle of submerging and surfacing 
was the same as in today’s submarine. A spring foot 
pedal opened a compartment at the bottom to allow water 
to flood in. When surfacing was desired, hand pumps 
were employed to pump out this compartment. Today, 
high-pressure air accomplishes the same thing instantly. 
When on the surface, two small tubes admitted air; 
when submerged, the occupant was committed to what¬ 
ever happened to be inside the crude oak coffin. Bush¬ 
nell estimated that the Turtle contained enough air to 
sustain its operator for thirty minutes. 

Candles had been tried for lighting, but consumed too 
much oxygen, so “shining wood” or “foxfire” was em¬ 
ployed to light each of the two gauges in the submersible. 
These instruments were a compass and a depth gauge. 
The depth gauge was a simple contrivance in which a 
cork rose in a tube as the vessel descended, a one-inch 
rise denoting a depth of one fathom, or six feet. 

In her bottom, the Turtle carried nine hundred pounds 
of lead for balla^. This could be cut free from inside or 
lowered by cable and used as an anchor. Motivation was 
supplied by two sets of paddles, each with a crank to be 
turned by the operator. One was on the top and aided in 
ascending, while the other set, on the side, provided the 
lateral propulsion. By turning at top speed, the craft 
could be propelled at the rate of three miles per hour, 
and a crude, fin-like rudder guided the vessel. 

The operator must have been a very busy man, but the 
gallant Sergeant Lee was evidently not taken aback, for 
he grew mdre enthused after a few lessons in operation, 
and was eager to be off on his mission. He believed 
firmly in the contraption as a great wartime vessel. 

The striking power of the Turtle consisted of a crude 
and clumsy boring device, to be extended upward to 
drill a hole into the bottom of a ship. Then a tube of 
powder, a sort of torpedo, was to be attached to the 
ship’s bottom and exploded by a time fuse. With all the 
holes for shafts, gauges, boring rods and so on, it was a 
miracle that the nervy sergeant wasn’t neck high in 
water at all times, but the thing was amazingly clever in 
its construction, and the sergeant never complained of 
bilge or seepage. 

While the experimental journeys were taking place in 
the early summer and spring of 1776 in Long Island 
Sound, the British had taken possession of Staten Island, 
Governor’s Island and Long island. Hauling the Turtle 
out at New Rochelle, the schemers took it to the Hudson 
and launched it. Now the first submarine attack in his¬ 
tory was ready to begin. 

in August, a sizable British fleet lay in New York 
harbor north of Staten Island, (Continued on page 64) 
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kST RESORT 


The Case of the 
Phantom Firebug 

BY ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 



Twenty-two died when this shabby San Francisco hotel burned. Start of fir 























LONG 

SHOT 


There’s one day in every gambler’s life he wishes he 
could live over again—the day he laid that first bet 
down. For Dave Truelow, this was it 


I t was a chilly evening at the Grange Lane Dog 
Track and the crowd was thin. The cool wind 
tore away the brass notes of the band so that the 
music came across the infield in fragments. There 
was another four minutes before the windows would 
close for the seventh race. I was at one of the five- 
dollar win-place-show windows. Jack Stack, the 
manager, had moved me up from the two-dollar show 
window where 1 had started. Lately he had been 
hinting about moving me back to the money room. 
We got along well. He had decided I was steady. 

It makes a good job for any young guy. The 
track pays you fair dough to work behind the win¬ 
dows. If he put me in the money room, I’d draw 
down a little more. 

He moved up beside me and looked at the ticket 


numbers and said, “Slow night.” Then he shrugged 
and yawned. 

He moved a little closer and lowered his voice. He 
pitched it so low that Dave Truelow on my left and 
Stan Garner on my right couldn’t hear him. Par¬ 
ticularly Garner. “Johnny, you see anything like I 

“Not a thing. Joe.” 

“Keep looking.” he said, and moved casually 
away. The minutes were running out and we began 
to get some business. The dogs had been shut in the 
starting cages. I had no business when the buzzer 
sounded, so I shut the window. I heard the zing of 
metal on metal as the bunny came around the track 
and heard the roar as the race started. I yawned. I 
kept thinking about Stan Garner. It wasn’t up to 


by JOHN ». MACDONALD 




me to tell Joe Stack that Garner was roughing the customers. 
He didn’t do it often. Just when it seemed safe. 

There are a lot of ways to do it. Stan Garner knew most 
of them. Drunks are the easiest. A drunk puts down a five 
and wants a two-dollar ticket. Stan counts off the change 
as three, four, five. But he counts the ticket as three so that 
the drunk moves off with two dollars in change and his two- 
dollar ticket. On a windy night like this one, if a drunk 
bought with a ten, Stan would fast count him out about 
six dollars and hold it down and say, “Watch the wind, 
sir.” The drunk would shove it in his pocket and wobble off 
toward the track. 

Sometimes Stan would wink at me. He said to me once, 
“Get what you can, Johnny. The customers will rough you 
if they get a chance. You have to use the angles to stay 

Joe Stack was putting me on the spot trying to get me to 
inform on Garner. I felt no moral responsibility toward 
Stan Garner. He is a stocky, smiling little guy, crooked all 
the way through. He’ll never go into crime in a big way. 
But he’ll never be honest when he can be crooked. I don’t 
worry about Stan. 

I did my worrying about Dave Truelow who has the 
window on my left. Dave and I were friends in the be¬ 
ginning. We applied for the jobs and got them on the same 
day. We stopped being friends a month ago when I took it 
on myself to tell him that he was making a bad mistake 
playing out of the box. 

Here is the way it works. When you report in, you’re 
given a money box. If you’re just selling, there may be only 
fifty or seventy-five dollars in it. As you sell your tickets 
you put the money in the box. Every once in a while a 
man from the money room will stop around and take out a 
few hundred and give you a receipt to put in the box. After 
the last race you have to be able to total out. The money you 
started with, plus total ticket sales off the machine, less cash 
and receipts on hand. The management has no objection to 
our buying a ticket for ourselves now and then. Those 
tickets are supposed to be purchased with money out of your 
pants, not out of the box. Sometimes when an owner steps 
up and makes a good bet just before race time, the infor¬ 
mation will go all the way down the line and nearly every¬ 
body will buy a ticket. 

There’s no harm in that, if the gambling bug doesn’t bite 
you. But when it bites you and you start playing out of the 
box, hoping to make out before checkup, then you can be in 
trouble. 

I shouldn’t have tried to give Dave a lecture. He knew 
that I knew he was playing out of the box. But even before 
that, our personal relationship had gotten pretty tense on 
account of a girl named Joanne Jamison. 

Her father is an owner and trainer. During the season 
they travel from track to track. She and her father and 
mother travel and live in a big house trailer. An employe 
named Arn drives the pickup (Continued on page 88) 



He checked the sheaf of tickets and put them in his pocket. 
It was a little like watching a man cut his own throat, slowly. 






the world’s 
most 

dangerous 

game 
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ball traveling at 150 mph, you may become a jai-alai star. That is, if you live long enough to hear the cheers 



F or a rugged star of the jai-alai world, there’s one 
unique test of skill: the ability to hurl a ball from a 
wicker basket strapped to his arm at a speed great 
enough to shatter a block of solid concrete at the op¬ 
posite end of the court. A player who can do this can 
also expect to earn up to 87,000 for an official 100- 
game season, but there’s no extra bonus for the sport’s 
skull-splitting risks. A furiously paced cross between 
four-court handball and lacrosse, jai-alai is usually 
played on a court of granite, the one surface tough 
enough to take the tremendous impact of the world’s 
deadliest hard-rubber ball. When a good rally gets 
under way with the ball going at close to three miles a 
minute, it takes a man with muscle, speed and iron 
nerve to scoop it off the wall and keep it in play. 

The world’s fastest ball game originated in Spain, is 
played throughout Latin America and has been steadily 
gaining attendance here in the States. In Florida alone, 
a single season’s turnover runs to 86,000,000 worth of 
pari-mutuel betting by half a million thrill-seeking 
spectators. • • • 
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The captain yelled shrilly and Luke caught a horrified glimpse of him sailing through the air to land on the MP. 


ti 11: GOOF 
THAT LAID THE 
GOLDEN EGG 


It was a war of nerves, and Corporal Dorgan and Private Kew had a corner 
on that sad-sack commodity... until Flying Flo made them her target for tonight 

by WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN 






Tuke-the-Dorgan, sometime corporal in Headquarters 
Battery of the Umteenth Anti-aircraft Group, glum¬ 
ly pulled his heels together and looked at the first 
sergeant across the desk. Beside him stood Private 
Kew, his moon-shaped face bland. First sergeants didn’t 
bother Pinky Kew. He bothered first sergeants. 

“So,” the first sergeant said ominously—he was a 
disillusioned man named Murphy—“I get soft in the 
head and give you two jokers a pass to go to town last 
night and what happens?” 

Pinky Kew, standing at ease with his hands in his 
pockets, beamed unabashedly. “We can explain it, 
Sarge,” he volunteered. 

Sergeant Murphy’s scowl got blacker. “I don’t need 
no explanations,” he grunted. “And take your hands out 
of your pockets, Private Kew! Already how many 
times have I told you about that?” 


Pinkv’s expression was tolerant. “About a thousand, 
I guess, Sarge,” he said. “Look, it was this way. I and 

“Never mind,” Sergeant Murphy snorted. “I already 
heard. Using bad language to an MP while he was 
committin’ his duty and showin’ disrespect to Captain 
ap Kern, the group adjutant!” 

“Sergeant,” Luke began in a hollow voice, “we didn’t 
know it was Captain ap Kern in that car last night 

“Quiet!” Sergeant Murphy said grimly. “Captain ap 
Kern is goin’, I got no doubt, to bury his own dead 
tonight at about six o’clock. That’s when you two clowns 
report to him. Understand?” 

“For what?” Luke asked more hollowly still. 

“I will draw you a picture of it,” Sergeant Murphy 
said dourly. “Here is (lie west gate. Here is Red Road 
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INTRODUCTION BY ED ZERN 

Here’s a bonus section designed to make this game season your best yet 
... new weapons... new equipment... new ways to bag better trophies... 
more than a dozen pages of information from America's top outdoorsmen 












HUNTING 




ROUNDUP 


"Watch that 
muzzle: 


A gun in the field can be a murderous weapon in the hands of a careless hunter. 
Follow these rules the experts use—to make sure the game you bag isn’t human 


13 Y PETE KUHLHOFF 










Get set for 

GAME 

A good outdoorsman doesn’t get that way by accident. 



He needs a tough hide, a well-planned trip, plus the 
proper equipment. Expert Larry Koller tells how you 
can acquire all three before you open the season 


BY LARRY KOLLER 


O ne day early this fall you’ll swing up into the saddle, 
over the broad back of a mountain horse, settle into 
the stirrups and check your gear—saddlebags packed to 
tight roundness, rifle in its “boot”—wondering whether 
you’ll be up to the two-day grind over the rough trails that 
lie ahead. 

It’s not a comfortable feeling, I can tell you, if you’re 
a typical Easterner who hasn’t been on the back of a horse 
for more than a decade. And this is only part of the deal. 
Your big-game hunt will take you into some of the rough¬ 
est country on the continent, and before you know it you’ll 
he wading swamps, scaling cliffs (Continued on page 54) 




WOODS SLEEPING BAG (ABERCROMBIE ft FITCH, N.Y.C.) 












Clothes 

for 


THE MAN 


BY CECIL LUBELL 


Aimed for happy hunting, these clothes are designed 
to give you the maximum in scientific comfort 


U' carry extra”shirts.°and if u’gets'reaUy 
cold they wear one on to]) of the other. 

weItt7hu n S a S eS Research^shows 
that several layers of loose, lightweight 








ROUNDUP 



Meat- 

OR TROPHY? 

Whether you're hunting for sport or steak, you need 

to know how to choose your target. A nationally known hunting 

expert gives you the inside dope on how to do it 

BY ELMER KEITH 





HUNTING - 


- ROUNDUP 


It ’S MORE 
FUN TO HUNT 
WITH A DOG 

Don't be afraid to make a pet of your hunting dog. If you train him 
right he’ll be well worth his keep in the field or beside your easy chair 

BY HENRY P. DAVIS PHOTOGRAPH by the author 

'T'he doves were moving. And Marv’s gun was barking quick and now I can’t find ’em.” He kicked savagely at 
A with encouraging frequency at the lower end of the the matted cover. 

spaniel that lived at with eagerness, looked on inquiringly. “'Would you like 
t out for him. for the a little help from a mighty good dog?” I asked finally, 
■r of field peas and “Heck, yes.” he said. “They’re scattered out, but all 

s were hard to locate down to stay.” 

„„ 5 «. “Seek dead.” I commanded Bounce and waved him 

Bou^had d 0 o 0 ne 0 h!s b u!ua e i effictntlob^Tmrielfnt jttT ‘l" “""j ^ ^ Tth^ “ 

so I was sure he was ready to call it a dav. too. ’ Presently his stub tail took on added animation 8 and he 

Peculiar fellow. Marv. I had talked hunting with him came in with a crippled live dove and delivered it ten- 

a number of times but had never shot with him before. derly to hand, dashing away again. Marv grunted 

Seemed to like to do things the hard way. and. while I grudging approval. As the spaniel loped in with the last 

knew he was not a pinchpenny, he decried the use of a bird, Marv broke his silence. “Well, that beats all.” 

dog in dove and duck hunting on the basis of expense. As we drove home, my companion had very little to 

“Why should I feed a dog all year round when I can say. I could understand why, for he had been quite 


game and then I don’t have to bother with a dog.” No 
use arguing with a fellow like that. The only way to 
treat him is to let him learn in the manner he did every- 


the use of 
of the seat and rested it 


alked down to Marv’s blind. been wrong about hunting dogs. This fellow sure taught 
’ jH ’ " " he me a lesson today. Not only that, 






A well-trained sporting dog, like cocker spaniel here, adds thrills, cuts down wild-life waste on upland game hunt. 


even though I shot particularly well. I would have lost 
those birds . . . and no one hates to waste game more 
than I. Say, what would a good dog like Bounce cost?” 

Well, to make a long story short, there’s a handsome 
young Labrador retriever living off the fat of the land at 
Marv’s house now, and no one is more vigorous in en¬ 
dorsing the use of sporting dogs than Marvin. 


He is not the only one who has been converted by the 
enthusiastic work of my springer. And I will have to 
admit that Bounce is not really an outstanding member 
of his breed. He’s a rugged little fellow, fired up with 
high hunting enthusiasm that makes him a good rough- 
and-tumble gunning companion. He’s pretty hard- 
headed at times, yet under (Continued on page 58 ) 





Choke: 

YOUR SHOTGUN’S 
SECRET WEAPON 


The right choke on your shotgun can mean the difference between a goose egg and a 
dead bird. Here’s how to make sure your shot pattern fits the game 

BY PETE KUHLHOFF 





i IS II 





In the past a lot of shooters have put their money on 
the line and lugged home a full choke-barreled shotgun 
for all-round field shooting. For long shots on ducks, 
geese and turkeys (say up to 50 or 55 yards! with heavy 
shot such as size 2 or 4, a full choke barrel gun in the 
hands of an experienced hunter can really do business. 
But taking shots normally within 40 yards, say, at ducks 
over decoys, doves and pheasant, an improved modified 
or modified choke is better for many shooters. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, modified is pretty good for all-around use. 
A more open pattern such as improved cylinder is good 
for up to 30-yard shooting on quail, ruffed grouse, wood¬ 
cock and maybe rabbits. 

Since the war there has been a great improvement in 
shotgun ammunition. The new shells, with wadless crimps 
and gas-seal powder wads, pattern closer than pre-war 
ammo. A gun that once patterned 65 to 70 per cent may 
now pattern 75 to 80 per cent or more, w'hich is great 
for pass shooting at the quackers and doves, but these 
dense patterns when well centered on the target will do a 
mangling job at the usual 20 to 35 yards upland range. 
You can well imagine the concentration of about 400 
Number 7 Vi shot within a 15-inch circle at 20 yards. 
Such a small pattern also means very close holding to 
get the shot on the target. 

When you pull the trigger and the shot charge leaves 
the muzzle, it is on its own. If you have properly pointed 
the target and it is within the effective range of your 
gun. the score should be a “dead bird.” With the shot 
in the air there are two elements over which you have 


the other is what ballistics engineers call shot column or 
string. 

Shot pattern is the arrangement of the pellets as they 
travel through the air and strike a flat target perpendicu¬ 
lar to the line of flight. The 10, 12, 16, and 20-gauge 
shotguns ordinarily are patterned at 40 yards. A large 
piece of paper is put up and fired on at that distance. 
The shot should show a fairly uniform distribution at 
the most densely peppered section and a 30-inch circle is 
drawn around that area. Then the pellet holes within the 
circle are counted and the percentage figured. 

After looking at a shot pattern, whether it was made 
ori‘paper or on the side of an abandoned barn, some 
shooters get the mistaken idea that the load of shot flies 
toward the target in the form of a sort of wheel or disc 
of pellets. 

All pellets of a shot charge fired through a shotgun 
barrel do not travel to the target at the same speed. The 
choke, near or at the barrel muzzle, works something 
like the nozzle on your garden hose and squirts out the 
shot charge at somewhere between about 850 and almost 
1100 feet per second, depending on the load. Some 
pellets speed up as they go through the choke, others 
manage to become slightly deformed and air resistance 
slows them down more rapidly. The lack of absolutely 
uniform speed causes the pellets to string out and form 
a shot column as they fly through the air. 

A short shot string is desirable, for no matter how 
evenly the pellets may be (Continued on page 83) 
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FINEST GUNS 


Want to feel at home on the range? America’s gunsmiths have come 
up with some great new designs—including a rifle that operates by 
jet-propulsion, and the first lever-action big-name gun since 1898 


BY PETE KUHLHOFF 
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NEW GUNS include (left to right) Winchester Model 88 lever-action rifle with Weaver K4 scope sight. Weaver 
detachable top mounts; Browning Double Automatic 12-gauge shotgun; Remington Model 740 Woodsmaster Auto¬ 
loader rifle, Lyman 4-power All-American scope; J. C. Higgins Model 60 Deluxe semi-automatic 12-gauge shotgun; 
Savage Model 99 Featherweight rifle; Marlin Model 56 Levermatic .22; Mossberg Model 200 12-gauge repeater. 
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... and still the 

National Champion of Quality 


























































The Ballad of Jubal Puckett 













"I like to rough it ... 


Calvert 

Satisfies 


But I like my whiskey 

smoother going down!" 
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Last Man Out 












































The Goof That Laid the 


























you’re goin’?” the MP demanded, giving breath as he got his first good look at That possibility shook Luke a little. 
Captain ap Kern’s denims a dirty look. the MP in the gloom. His next action “We got to go back,” he repeated but 
“Beat it!” was pure reflex as he jammed his foot his heart really wasn’t in it. 


.Mr, 










;s kind of cool ^ 

why don’t I a. 


you from somewhere, bud?”'he^d* th^MP.' The jeep gathered speed and 
manded, scowling again at the denims fled down the road in the growing dark 


“I haven’t got any damned pass!” ap For a stunned few minutes they hur- 

MP grunted. £ S^wSS iSS 
“What I figured.” and his foot stamped to the floorboard. 


fled down the road in the growing dark happy to see he don’t have nothing more 
leaving an awesome hurst of profanity remem- 

For a stunned few minutes they hur- “I’ll just bet he wouldn’t,” Luke 
tied along in silence. Pinky crouched grunted, stiU more sourly. 


Umpteenth AA Group, on official busi- 
ness! Get out of my way!” 

Uke^an'escaped ^prisoner^o °nm 'in^the 

hrig^prohably where I seen you before, 
“Naw,” Pinky Kew said, sticking in a 


a low hill and Luke looked back. The at his watch, saw numbly that it was 

The latter looked cautiously at Luke adobe house ahead. They were already 

out of the corners of his eyes. “That at CK 213 and a big trailer with stuff on 

MP upset me, kind of,” Pinky mumbled it stood there in the road. Luke jumped 

retunfns 0 .” 0fherebef0re80methin8 

luke^had^just latched the pintle and 

Sn L C uke d stood h frozen f ,'"taring numbly as 
^ontTertf k h , en C go I hurUh^' e through the 
threshing 8 in'X^bushS. ^Then^lenct. 

“Get up/you bum! Think you can scrag 

Luke?” 6 aD MP Vh8td0Wed ° n - 




















































































































MEAT CUTTING Offers YOU 


SUCCESS And SECURITY 
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HYPNOTISM 



3-in-one'oil 

















Owen R. 


















STOP TO 
SHOP 




MOTALOY ring and valve job 
replates parts while you drive! 



ORDER MOTALOY NOW^or_Your Car_ 


































STOP TO 


The STOP TO SHOP section is not composed of paid advertising; 



Beastie you’re looking at happens to be a 
Mexican burro—and one of ’em makes a 

about 75 pounds. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Burro shipped express collect from Texas, 
for $85 which includes all duties. Spencer 
Gifts, 551 Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N.J. 


Some 80 per cent of injuries and deaths in 

of all cars. Cheap insurance for $9.95 ppd.. 



Instead of a ring and valve job, just drop 

you’re driving, Motaloy’s replating action 
takes place on pistons, rings, valves and 
cylinder walls. Tabs increase gas mileage, 
stop excessive oil burning, provide a smooth- 

maintain peak efficiency. S6 ppd. Olson Co., 
Dept. A, S. Texas Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


Object you’re looking at is an unusual al¬ 
bum for Lincoln head pennies — there’s a 
place for 59 pennies, some easy to come 
by, others hard to find. Idea is to fill the 
album, naturally, but when full it’ll be 
worth $16. Album’s $1 ppd. from BYBY¬ 
MAIL, Box 488, Dept. X, Hempstead, N.Y. 
If you fill the album and return it to them, 
they give you $16 and $1 purchase refund. 



































































Are Monkeys People, or Vite Versa? 













































KENTUCKY 


Enjoy the whiskey 
of celebrated men 


OLD CROW 


now milder (~ 
and lower - priced ! 

eat men of history enjoyed Old Crow more tl 
century ago. Today, it is available to you i 


TWO GREAT 


fSf,^T akes!listor '«'itha 

^ .m i w er bottling. af a j 0 Wer ^ , 


SUPREME COURT 


INTRODUCES 


CROW DISTILLERY 


CORP., FRANKFORT, 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL 


86 


BOTT L E D^j 

PROOF 

OLD CROW 

IN BOND i 

KENTUCKY 

BOURBON 

WHISKEY 

ji§r 

If 

100 Proof Bond. 


issgl 






































